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Aut along, since the death of my father, it has been in 
my thoughts to-print a memorial volume of him. Such 
a book ought to contain reminiscences of his history and 
life, extracts from his letters and papers, and such selec- 
tions from his pen as will give best, in a small compass, 
his flavor. There are a great many skeletons of his “ trains 
of thought” that may be clothed upon, and made to speak 
again in words at least suggesting him. But my own time 
and strength are engrossed by work that can not be post- 
poned, and the plan was hardly more than taking general 
form in my thoughts, when a request came for a sketch of 
his life, to be printed in the Necrology of his (Middlebury) 
College for 1874. As that could not be long delayed, I 
prepared such a paper, making it here and there fuller than 
needed for that purpose, that a nucleus might be formed for 
more work by and by. That sketch I print herewith, and 
have added a few paragraphs. 

I hope to get the time and strength ere long to pre- 
pare such a volume, and ask your co-operation. Look over 
his letters to you, and any matter you may have from huis 
pen, not included in the list on pages 4 and 5, and send 
me what you think ought to be used, and whatever remem- 


brances you can command. Rather send too much than too 
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little, as I may supplement matter from one quarter with 
matter from another. Send to me at as early a date in the 
present year as you can. Mark packages Personal, to save 
confusion with “ office” matter. Whatever you send, 
whether I use it or not, I will return. 


S. W. GREEN. 
No. 18 JACOB STREET, re 


New-York City, 7 July, 1875. 


Berrian Green, son of Beriah and Elizabeth (Smith) Green, 
was born March 24, 1795, at Preston, Ct., the eldest of six. 
His only brother, Jonathan Sinith Green, next in age, went as a 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. to the Sandwich Islands in 1827, 
where he still remains. Beriah graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege in due course in 1819, in aclass of 183 receiving the valedic- 
tory, in whiclf le argued “that the degree of skill which consti- 
tutes true mental excellence is generally attainable.” His col- 
lege gave him in 1822 the degree of A.M. From Middlebury 
he went to Andover Theological Seminary, to prepare him- 
self for a missionary in the service, of the A. B.C. F. M. At 
Andover he roomed with Rufus Anderson, afterward Secretary of 
the A. B. C. F. M., and Gideon L. Soule, for so many years since 
head of Phillips (Exeter) Academy. ‘To eke out his resources, he 
undertook to teach in Phillips (Andover) Academy, as well as to 
study in the Theological Seminary. In 1820, his eyes and health 
failing, he left the Seminary. January 21, 1821, he married 
Marcia Deming of Middlebury, Vt., was in the service of the 
A. B.C. F. M. a short time on Long Island and also in Lyme, Ct., and 
in 1823 became pastor of the Congregational Church at Brandon, 
Vt. At this place, March 31, 1826, his wife died, leaving two 
small children. August 30, 1826, he married Daraxa Foote, also 
of Middlebury, who survives him. In 1829 he became pastor of 
a distinctively “orthodox” church at Kennebunk, Me., which in - 
1830 he left for the chair of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary connected with the Western Reserve College, Hudson, 
O. In the summer of 1833 he came as President to Oneida Insti- 
tute, Whitesboro, N. Y. This position he held until the sale of 
the Institute in 1844, and continued to reside in Whitesboro, 
preaching to the Congregational Church there while it existed, 
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and afterward as he had opportunity, until his death at Whites- 
boro, May 4, 1874. 


His children are: 


1. SAMUEL W., born May 9, 1822, Lyme, Ct.; married, Whites- 
boro, Feb. 14, 1847, Cornelia 8. Wilcox. 

2. ANN PARKER, born Jan. 18, 1824, Brandon, Vt.; married, 
Whitesboro, to Stanley P. Hough, Oct, 18, 1841; died, Whitesboro, 
June 22, 1844. 

3. Marcta Demine, born June 21, 1827, Brandon, Vt. ; married, 
Whitesboro, Feb. 14, 1847, to J. De Loss Underwood. 

4, EvizA MERRILL, born March 10, 1829, Brandon, Vt. 

5. JONATHAN Smiru, born April 2, 1831, Hudson, O.; married, 
Brooklyn, Sept. 14, 1854, Emily B. Hunt. 

6. Mary CLARK, born Feb. 23, 1833, Hudson, O.; married, Whites- 
boro, Nov. 20, 1860, to John Seward Wright. 

7. CHARLES Sruart, born Aug. 25, 1835, Whitesboro; married, 
Whitesboro, Dec. 2, 1856, Celina Amanda Church. 

8. Ruru Ann, born Oct. 29, 1837, Whitesboro; married, Whites- 
boro, April 29, 1857, to David Williams. 

9. CLARA Foote, born May 8, 1843, Whitesboro; married, Whites- 
boro, Dec. 16, 1868, to William J. Weeks. 


From his pen there have been published : 


Bounp VOLUMES. 


Green’s Miscellanies. Oneida Institute Press, 1841. 
Sermons and Discourses. With portrait. S. W. Green, New- 
York, 1860. 


PAMPHLETS (not Incorporated in the above). 


Sermon before Rutland County Foreign Miss. Society. Poult- 
ney, Vt., June 29, 1826. 

Oration before Alumni of Middlebury College, Aug. 16, 1826. 

Sermon at the Ordination of Jonathan 8. Green and Ephraim W. 
Clark, Oct. 3, 1827. 

Long Forbearance of God toward Sinners, Feb. 1829. 

Evangelical Truth Offensive to the Unrenewed, but Joyous to the 
Believer, Feb. 1829. 

Natural Affections not Holiness. 1830. 

Review of Swan’s Letters on Missions. 1831. 

Review of Report of Am. Home Miss. Soc. 18381. 


By) 


Claims of the Prison Discipline Society. 1832. 

Christian Education; an Inaugural Address. Sept. 5, 1833. 

Sketch of the Condition and Prospects of Oneida Institute. 1834. 

To the Friends of Immediate and Universal Emancipation. Oct. 
22, 1835. 

The Saviour’s Arms open to Little Children. Nov. 8, 1835. 

Radicalism. 1836. 

Things for Northern Men to Do. 1836. 

The Church Carried Along. 1836. 

To a Minister of the Gospel. 1836. 

No Principle at Strife with Principle; or, Ciphers in Battle Array 
with Whole Numbers. 1837. 

The Basis of a Sound Reputation. 1837. 

The Martyr: a Discourse on the Murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy. 
1838. 

The American Student. 1838. 

The Education of the Apostles. 1839. 

The Chattel Principle the Abhorrence of Jesus Christ and the 
Apostles; or, No Refuge for American Slavery in the New Testament. 
1839. 

A Right-Minded Minority. 1840. 

Faith and Works. 1841. 

The Divine Significance of Work. 1842. 

Thoughts on the Atonement. July, 1842. 

Voice from the Oneida Institute. 1848. 

Memorial of Ann Parker Green Hough. 1844. 

Belief without Confession. 1844. 

Memoir of James G. Birney. 1844. 

The True Test of Sound Character. 

The Counsel of Caiaphas. 

To the Surviving Members of the Liberty Party. 1848. 


And a great variety of articles in different periodicals down to 
1850; notably in the Vermont Chronicle, the Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
the Friend of Man, the Albany Patriot, and the Model Worker. 


Beriah Green was by blood and early education strictly ‘ ortho- 
dox,” a Calvinist. As he grew older, the form of his philosophy 
and theology became modified ; the spirit and the central ideas re- 
mained to the last unchanged. He was accustomed to say that the 
doctrines of John Calvin, rightly interpreted, were to be accepted. 
But the interpretation he gave them during his later years was his 
own. He entered the ministry possessed at the first, as he remain- 
ed to the last, with the idea of Duty. God was the “ only Poten- 
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tate,” the source and soul of all law; Jesus Christ the only and 
sufficient Saviour, whose atonement was to be availed of by all the 
human family; the Bible to be regarded as “inspired; and all 
achievements to be made by work, wise, resolute, untiring. His 
intensely practical character led him to apply the doctrines he 
held to every-day life, and to perpetually hold up a high standard 
for all men. He was especially eager that the benefits of the Gos- 
pel should inure to ‘the oppressed and forlorn,”: to use his own 
favorite words. When in 1882 his attention was specifically called 
to the claims of the American slave, he promptly espoused his 
cause, applying there the maxims and life of the Saviour. He was 
then connected with the W. R. C., at Hudson, O., and in his stand 
for freedom enjoyed the company and encouragement, among 
others, of Charles B. Storrs, the President, and of Elizur Wright, 
Jr., a Professor in the College. He preached in the college cha- 
pel on four consecutive Sundays, four sermons of great power, 
which challenged wide attention, in which he haled American slave- 
ry to the bar of the Christian religion. Going in 1833 to the Pre- 
sidency of the Oneida Institute, he became and remained a pro- 
minent, outspoken, earnest Abolitionist. He was President of the 
Convention at Philadelphia in December, 1833, at which the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society was formed. This stand soon began to tell 
upon his position and popularity ; and the religious world around 
him was greatly affected when he affirmed that a regard for the 
outcast and the enslaved was a vital element in Christian charac- 
ter, and thundered at those who withstood his appeals, ‘“ Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it not to me.” 

Early in 1841, during a “revival” in Whitesboro, he preached 
and printed a sermon, “‘ Iniquity and a Meeting,” the preface to 
which will show where he then and always after stood : 


To THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WHITESBORO: 

DEAR BRETHREN: When during the late protracted meeting in this 
village I saw you tempted and exposed—especially by some, who, in 
contempt of the principles they had professed to honor, lent their 
countenance and co-operation to the special church-going and church- 
increasing activity of a community, which has all along stood aloof 
from you in your exertions to promote, in the face of derision and 
reproach, the cause of a sound morality and a pure religion, I felt im- 
pelled to lift up the voice of warning. That voice it is the object of 
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these pages to repeat and prolong. It is high time that a Christiani- 
ty falsely so-called, which refuses to come to the rescue of the earth- 
ling, the drunkard, the slave, the respecter of persons, the dupe and 
the victim of popular prejudice, the votary of a say-and-do-not phi- 
lanthropy, were understood that it might be-abhorred. While such 
nuisances are endured, we must be exposed to an infected atmosphere. 
6 1a +7 . 
It is time for thee, Lord, to work: for they have made void thy 
a 
law.” Let us never, dear brethren, forget that ‘he who endureth 


unto the end,” alone shall be saved.” ‘ 
. Yours in the Saviour affectionately, 
WHITESBORO, Feb. 1841. B. GREEN. 


In July, 1842, he printed “Thoughts on the Atonement.” In 
this he maintained that the government of God was all of one piece ; 
that under it every man and thing stood for exactly what it was; 
that the life and death of Jesus were no exception to but an illus- 
tration of this. Through the social element all men were bound 
together, and each man raised or lowered the whole human family 
according to what he actually was—in proportion to the charaeter 
and strength of himself. In the midst of men who had made 
themselves outlaws by trampling on the Divine authority, a man 
arose, who well deserved to be called a man. ‘ He was inealcula- 
bly superior to all His fellows. In his endowments, aims, activity, 
attainments, He towered above the human family into the heavens. 
Upon the relations natural to Man, He entered with courage and 
resolution; with a heart full of love, with a head full of light, 
with a hand full of power.” This Man, acting characteristically in 
the midst of men, they crucified. And His infinite Wisdom, Good- 
ness, Power, actually lifted the whole human race, put humanity 
on a new footing, and placed men anew on probation. But the 
atonement thus made belongs to those and those only who “throw 
themselves into that great transaction.” The life of Jesus, which 
involved His death, must be lived by every man who would enjoy 
the blessings it wrought. The Atonement in creeds, catechisms, 
sermons, is of no account. ‘ He only, who is at one with the Sa- 
viour in His aims, methods, and exertions, can be at one with Him 
in the results which in the heaven of heavens He forever enjoys.” 

This tract was eagerly seized by ecclesiastics around him as an 
occasion to impeach his orthodoxy; and he who thus maintained 
the authority of Christ as He himself enunciated it, thereby ceased 
to preach Christ and Him crucified. Thenceforward the division 
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between his associates and the religious world generally who did 
wot want, as he did, to make a practical affair of the life of Jesus 
Christ, and himself, widened; and, more and more, orthodox pul- 
pits were closed against him. Whatever came to him in the path of 
duty, he accepted cheerfully ; and was as enthusiastic and eloquent 
speaking to a few people in his own house, as ever he had been or 
could be in Chatham-Street Chapel, when his name attracted more 
than the house could hold. 

In the Oneida Institute, he attempted, with others, to maintain a 
school of high character, where, first, manual should be combined 
with mental labor, and the student, by the same means which put 
his brain and his muscles in balance and kept him out of deviltry, 
be enabled to help pay his expenses; where, second, for the usual 
classics the study of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures should be 
substituted; and where, third, students of all colors and nations 
should mingle on an equality as regards every thing but character. 
About ten years this enterprise was carried on under his guidance ; 
and the lectures and sermons he thus delivered have been for more 
than a generation living fountains to many who enjoyed them. 

With him the word Temperance meant more than merely total 
abstinence. He “took the pledge’ at W. Rh. C., and always 
maintained it by word and deed. He had no patience with a sei- 
ence that defended or extenuated the use of a beverage which in 
the face of all men daily wrought such ruin. Temperance meant 
the control and subordination of all in man; and included such 
living as secured this. Men went to ruin, he said, by not keeping 
in balance; and he as little excused the hand laborer who neglected 
his brain, as he did the student who neglected his muscles. His 
own health he had built up from the slenderest foundations after its 
failure at Andover, with an unremitting industry and skill. Begin- 
ning with snatches of study a minute long, alternated with manual 
Jabor, he had slowly increased the time till he could spend hours 
in study. 

Whatever he took, he kept. About him to the last were his 
Greek, his Latin, his German, his Hebrew books. He pursued his 
studies in other directions, neglecting not even his music. No 
man should loose his hold on any thing, nor allow himself to grow 
rigid or rusty. Why, he said, should the Prayer-Book petition to 
deliver from sudden death? That he weleomed, What he feared 
was the lagging superfluous on the stage, the gradual loss of 
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powers, life still remaining. And he had his wish. Speaking in 
the Town Hall of Whitesboro before the Board of Excise against 
granting licenses to sell intoxicating liquor, in his eightieth year, 
leaning on his staff, with the undivided attention of his hearers, 
and in the midst of the sentence which he never audibly finished, 
‘“No man liveth to himself, and no man—” he dropped dead be- 
fore his body reached the floor. As Whittier wrote of Mr. Green’s 
old and dear friend, Charles B. Storrs: 


“Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 
Thou martyr of the Lord! 
With thy last breath crying, Onward ! 
And thy hand upon thy sword.” 


As in his thoughts God was “the only Potentate,” the source of 
all Power, the soul of all Wisdom, the heart of all Goodness, the 
core of all Truth, and all affairs large or small ordered according to 
that Sovereign Will, whose laws in matter or spirit executed 
themselves with no break or interference; so in his life he con- 
formed himself, and urged others to conform, to these everlasting 
laws, and loyally to find and obey them. All claims of Men, 
Books, Institutions, Governments were to be tested by the fact 
whether or not the Divine Breath flowed through them. Did a 
“ government” undertake to enact injustice? Then it was a ‘“ hag- 
gard conspiracy,” to be withstood, renounced, resisted, all the more 
earnestly that it usurped the name of government without its es- 
sence. A power, to be, must be ordained of God. Dida church, 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, assert its claims to acceptance and 
support? If it set itself earnestly to do the will of the Father in 
heaven, so far well; if not, come out, “drink not of her cursed 
cup, obey not her decrees.” 

So the Bible must be taken up. He accepted and revered it be- 
cause to him it was vital with the divine life; and if he seemed 
to find in it any thing apparently not in harmony with truth, he 
passed it by, disposing of the parts in subordination to the whole. 
He remembered that the Testaments were Oriental productions, and 
looked for the essential fact under the eastern allegory, Jesus was 
wholly a man, whatever else he might be, and was the normally pro- 
duced son of Joseph and Mary, about whose birth and history the 
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evangelists had grouped such statements as to them magnified 
him. <A thoroughly loyal soul, always true to the will of the Fa- 
ther, this loyalty wrought through him what are generally called 
miracles ; and enabled him to accomplish tasks impossible to any 
less great and law-abiding personage. 

Did he accept the Deity of Christ? He knew that in whatever 
direction he pushed, Jesus was ahead ; towering so far above him 
that he could not transcend or see beyond him; and to him the 
perfections of the Christ were infinite. He could draw no line 
where Humanity was passed and Deity begun; he himself was 
not great enough for that. But the character and mission of 
Christ were wholly natural, and His influence in its great volume 
exerted by exactly the same laws and in precisely the same manner 
as the influence of any man, however feeble. “ Ought not the 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory ?” 
Certainly. That was what made him the Christ ; unswerving, hearty, 
large, intelligent obedience to that transcendent word, Ought. And 
in the suffering was bound up the glory; in no other way could 
the glory come, no power could divorce that glory and that suffer- 
ing. 

The Throne of God he found set up in the great principles of 
Justice, Order, and Beauty, which always challenged our reverence 
and obedience. These principles, these ideas, were as imperisha- 
ble as God himself; were no more than He at the mercy of time 
or circumstance. ‘The man who fastened himself to these peren- 
nial realities partook. with them of their immortality ; and should 
live as long and as certainly as that Throne to which by a life of 
obedience he fastened himself ‘ as with hooks of steel.” No “ sci- 
entific” objections to the immortal life ever ruffled the surface of 
his faith, or even found a lodgment in his thoughts. ; 

Humanity, as humanity, occupied a high place in his regards, 
** He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God, whom he hath not seen?’ Everywhere we were sur- 
rounded by symbols; through them we were to find the thing 
signified. Especially he emphasized the obligations that bound 
us to the human nature of which we were all partakers; human 
nature, to be recognized in its tendencies, and under and in spite 
of its abuses. And as we disposed of the claims of humanity, so 
we disposed of our obligations to God. If aman say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar. His intensest scorn burned 
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into the forehead of an “ orthodoxy ” that hid neglect, contempt, 
and oppression of men behind its dogma of total depravity, and 
that of a Unitarianism which, in spite of the “ dignity of human 
nature” in its creed, could tolerate the degradation of that nature. 

The God he thus worshiped was no respecter of persons. In 
that august presence every man and every thing stood for what it 
actually and intrinsically was. To every blessing from the divine 
hand the natural condition was affixed. God’s forgiveness would 
restore to soundness a diseased and lacerated soul exactly as it 
would such a body ; and when forgiveness would replace the am- 
putated limb or give back the health and vigor of the victim of 
delirium tremens, then forgiveness would make up to a man any 
other loss which neglect or violation of the Divine Law had 
brought. God would recognize you in a new attitude, just when 
you took a new attitude—not before. And the wasted, frivolous, 
debauched, enervated, ruined soul would be welcomed, when it 
came to itself, by the Everlasting Father, with open arms. But by 
no “atonement,” no juggler’s trick, could that poor soul be received 
for any thing but what it was. What contumely he heaped upon 
the fiction of an atonement that had not made the subject at-one 
with the Eternal Laws, and of any Saviour’s blood not in the veins 
of the seeker ! 

So with him Prayer was only the putting of the whole man 
‘into attitude” to receive the blessings with which the Divine 
Heart was always overflowing and the Divine Hand ever loaded. 
Prayer could exert no effect on God ; His part was always and for- 
ever done. His heart could not be enlarged, His vision could not 
be clarified, His hand could not bestrengthened. But prayer, if it 
deserved the name, put us “into attitude” to take what was already 
waiting for us. And the prayer that was not part of an earnest 
attempt to fulfill the conditions God had ordained for the bestow- 
ing of the needed blessing, he regarded and described as the 
fraud it was. It was natural that his prayers, part and parcel of 
his life, should have been wonderfully fervent, intelligent, practi- 
eal, inspiring, helpful. 

“Pay attention,” he said. There was a commandment that pre- 
ceded the first: “ Hear, O Israel.” The primal obligation was to 
investigate and examine. And no fit worship of God, or service 
to man, could be rendered without earnest and well-directed 
study. He respected no conclusion which had not been brought 
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to the test of examination and reflection, deep, deliberate, and 
honest. 

The kingdom of God he found in the operation of the “ Divine 
Laws.” Wherever they asserted and maintained themselves, there 
the kingdom of heaven was set up; so that all described in the 
Testament under that name, was only an account of natural and 
normal processes. Of course this kingdom was within us; the 
parable of the talents was an epitome of nature and fact ; and the 
last part of Matthew xxv. only recorded the tendencies of things. 

In the divine economy work and wages were inseparably con- 
nected. Work with him was the fulfillment of the divinely ap- 
pointed conditions through which all benefits come. Of course, 
work, to deserve the name, must be activity of mind, heart, muscle, 
in harmony with the everlasting laws; and such work always had 
its own wages bound up in itself. To increase our endowments, we 
must appropriate and use them. In the parable of the Talents, the 
Great Teacher gave each a task, “ according to his several ability,” 
and rewarded His faithful servants—how? By doubling their 
tasks: Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. Only 
this would entitle us to the “ well done” and a participation in the joy 
of our Lord. As His joy lay in His work, so we, when we had learn- 
in our work, would share in 





ed to find our wages where they lay 
the identical joy which blessed Him; and our hearts, finite and lit- 
tle, would beat in unison with the great heart of God, the same 
blood bringing to each in its measure the same life and joy. 

With such a man mere speculation excited little interest. The 
world was full of earnest, practical tasks ; how could he waste time 
on any thing else? vil, sin, suffering were here ; men were with- 
standing God. He would not stop to inquire how evil got here, or 
whether God could have done without it. Here it was; his and 
our business was to smite it. Some tasks, he said, were beyond 
the power of Omnipotence, not for lack of power, but because the 
tasks could not be done. As Almighty God could not make a 
straight line and a crooked line run parallel, he doubted whether 
He any more could make a man with the power to choose good 
and not at the same time the power to choose evil. Election, De- 
crees, Free-will, Ettectual Calling, Justification, Adoption, Sanctifi- 
cation, in their usual meanings, he passed contemptuously by, while 
he wrought mightily. to bring himself and his fellows into true re- 
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lations, and urged every man for himself to seize and secure his 
birthright laid up for him from the foundation of the world—in 
the constitution of things. 

For the last twenty-five years of his life, he lived less and less 
in the public eye. He did not fit in any of the ecclesiastical 
grooves ; and the churchly machines had small place in their eco- 
nomy for this living soul. He was always ready to speak and to 
preach to any who wished to listen, and uttered himself not only 
with undiminished but with increasing power. Hus wants, which 
he kept on a Socratic scale, he met by the labor of his hands as 
well as that of his brain; and his heart grew if possible larger and 
larger. Men who have only read him have little idea of the 
magnetism and power of his fervid speech. Only those who have 
heard him can know with what majesty and weight, with what an 
authority not of the scribes, perhaps in homespun. garb, back bent 
aud hands hardened and battered by severe bodily toil, this Puri- 
tan of the Puritans, in whose veins the hard and dry doctrines of 
Calvinism had been informed, warmed, and vivified by his own 
genius and faithfulness till they budded a miracle greater than Aa- 
ron’s rod, stood up enunciating and enforcing, by lips and life, 
the maxim he so often quoted from the old New-England Primer : 


No MAN MAY PUT OFF THE LAw oF Gop! 
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